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the seeds sown by others. In the reform of the criminal law, Romiiiy
planted, Mackintosh watered, Peel reaped the legislative harvest.
The condition of things before these men began their crusade was
nothing short of appalling. For no fewer than 200 offences the death
penalty could still be legally inflicted ; procedure was antiquated
and defective; the innocent were sometimes convicted ; the guilty
constantly escaped. The severity of the law of course defeated its
own object, It blunted the moral conscience of the nation; it
obliterated the distinction between offences trivial and grave ; it
encouraged serious and persistent crime ; it failed to deter the casual
offender. Criminal procedure was reduced to a farce. Juries natur-
ally refused to convict for petty offences, when conviction might cost
the offender his hfe. Poachers and shoplifters were sentenced to
death by the score, but rarely suffered the death penalty. Of 655
persons indicted for shoplifting between 1805 and 1807, 113 were
sentenced to death, but not in one case was the penalty enforced.
On the other hand, between 1811 and 1818 over 100 persons went to
the gallows for the crime of forgery. But even before the efforts of
legislative reformers, humane practice had outrun barbarous precept.
During the last three-quarters of a century only 25 crimes out of a
possible 200 had actually evoked the extreme penalty. But it was
high time that the law should be brought into accord with practice.
As a result of many years' labour Romilly carried two trilling amend-
ments, and on his death (1818) Sir James Mackintosh kept the question
well to the fore. In 1822 the House of Commons pledged itself, " at
an early period of the next session to take into its serious considera-
tion the means of increasing the efficiency of the criminal code by
abating its rigour ".
This pledge was handsomely redeemed by Peel. During his first
tenure of the Home Office (1822-1827) no fewer than 278 Acts were
repealed, and such of their provisions as were still valuable were re-
enacted in e'ght new statutes. One hundred felonies -were by a
stroke of the pen removed from the category of capital offences, and
before he finally left the Home Office in 1830 he had the satisfaction
of knowing that the death penalty could no longer be pronounced,
much less enforced, except upon offenders convicted of serious crime.
This was Peel's most substantial achievement as Home Secretary,
but it was not the only one. He abolished Benefit of Clergy in
criminal offences; he removed various scandals and anomalies in the
Marriage Laws; he improved the condition of the gaols ; he re-
formed criminal procedure; he consolidated and amended no less
than 06 Acts relating to the constitution and functions of juries,
and, finally, he associated both his names impenshably with the
establishment of a new police force in the metropolis (1829), It will
not be forgotten that during his second tenure of the Home Office
(1828-1830) Peel was also Leader of the House of Commons, and in